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CHAPTER IX 163963 
Special Schools and Classes Ss Con. 


Recent RESEARCH concerning special education has dealt with a diversity 
of problems. Billett (637) studied some 8,594 high schools in an endeavor 
to discover what was being done for handicapped and gifted children. 
State surveys were made in North Carolina (645) and Washington (678) 
to discover how extensively special schools and classes had been estab- 
lished. Feldman (654) did the same thing for 78 cities scattered through- 
out the United States. Kunzig (662) and Otto (688) assembled a great 
amount of pertinent data relating to the public school program for edu- 
cating atypical children. Other topics such as state aid (663), preparation 
of teachers (673, 693), state administrative organization governing special 
education (674), the special class curriculum (652), overageness of the 
physically handicapped (685), and ways and means of better coordinating 
the work of various social agencies interested in the education of excep- 
tional children (672) have been considered. 

In addition to the more general studies which cover the entire field of 
special education, there is a great amount of research dealing with par- 
ticular groups of handicapped or gifted children. This research deals not 
only with the educational programs which are being and which have been 
developed; it is tending also to give considerable emphasis to causation, 
particularly with respect to the socially handicapped. This emphasis is 
important. We are ceasing to be interested in special education just as 
a means of remedying a condition which handicaps these children socially 
and vocationally; workers in special education are eager to prevent those 
conditions which so seriously handicap young people. This emphasis upon 
causation is a necessary first step in any program which aims at preven- 
tion. We are interested, of course, in any research which gives us data con- 
cerning the need, the size, and the success of special education’s remedial 
program; the handicapped must be cared for and educated. To stop at 
this point, however, would be ignoring special education’s more important 
function—that of prevention. 


General Studies 


Billett (637) studied the extent to which high schools throughout the 
country provide special classes or special help for handicapped or gifted 
children. He used the questionnaire plus considerable visitation. Replies 
were received from 8,594 high schools having enrolments which ranged 
from less than 50 to more than 1,000. Approximately 75, percent of these 
high schools provided special help or coaching; this. was provided with 
about the same frequency in small schools and in large schools; special 
classes appeared much less frequently. Special classes fot pupiis who have \ 
failed were provided in 30 percent of the high schools; only 11, percent: | 
provided opportunity rooms for slow pupils; 8 percent had special ¢oach-: | 
ing to help capable pupils to skip; 6 percent reported adjustment classes y 
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of the high-school and the regular college students when the two" ins 
were matched in~terms of mental ability (581). Under a plan in effect 
at the University of Buffalo (607), whereby students in high school may 
take examinations along with college students for _advanced credit, 190 
examinations were taken by highschool students,atd 114 were passed. At 
least one student passed in every subjectin whi an examination was taken 
except chemistry. ff 


Other Types of Adjustment Pa Biya 


Among the special adjustmerits not already mentioned are endocrinolog- 
ical diagnosis and treatmefit of students whose work is of a low grade~- 
(581), special emphasis upon motivation (588, 599), and special coun- 
seling of low- grade-tudents (593). 
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4, percent opportunity rooms for gifted children; and 2 percent had 
restoration classes. These classes were usually found in the large schools; 
the smaller high schools rarely provided them. 

Cuthbertson (645), in her study of special education in North Carolina, 
concluded that “the gifted child is perhaps the most neglected of any of 
our children.” Masters and Upshall (678) reported that of 15 first-class 
cities in the state of Washington, 11 had special work for subnormals, 
9 for dull normals, 7 for impaired hearing, 5 for defective speech, 4 for 
cripples, 4 for gifted, 4 for impaired vision, and 4 for the tubercular. 
Two cities reported no special provisions for exceptional children. The 
investigators concluded that “the data indicate that the provisions are 
very inadequate in most of our first-class cities and, it is safe to say, that 
in the smaller towns and rural areas, any special organization or equip- 
ment to more adequately provide for exceptional children is practically 
unknown.” 

Feldman (654), using the questionnaire, had reports for 78 of 130 
cities. He confirmed other studies in showing that subnormal children 
are much more generally provided for than any other types; special 
classes for this group were provided by 73 percent of the cities reporting; 
the gifted were cared for in only 3 percent. From 20 to 30 percent of these 
cities had special classes for the partially sighted, the deaf, the cripples, 
and those needing special help to restore them to their regular grade; 10 
to 14 percent provided disciplinary, nutrition, and open air classes; and 
only 3 to 7 percent had special classes for the non-English speaking, the 
blind, the hard of hearing, the speech defective, the tubercular, and the 
cardiac. He said in concluding that “the states in the North East and the 
North Central sections of the country have moved far ahead of the other 
sections.” 

Thus far only 17 states (663) grant state aid by statute for special 
classes for physically and mentally handicapped children. Thirteen states 
have a state division or bureau in charge of the state’s program of special 
education (674). Martens (672) pointed out the necessity of coordinating 
the efforts of all agencies interested in special education if the problem 
is to be adequately solved. The training of teachers for special classes has 
been given attention by state boards in eleven states according to Schleier 
(693) ; these requirements range from 15 semester hours to one year of 
specialized training. Five states demand from one year to three years’ 
teaching experience in the regular grades. He concluded that “the few 
standards formulated at present for teachers of the various types of phys- 
ically handicapped children are too general and inadequate.” He reported 
that 37 teachers colleges and 8 normal schools in 22 states and 54 colleges 
and universities in 32 states had from 1 to 12 courses for preparing teach- 
ers of special education. Martens (673) gathered data concerning courses 
for the preparation of teachers. Questionnaires were sent to 600 institu- 
tions. Catalogs were also studied. She listed offerings of the various insti- 
tutions and gave a brief description of each course. 
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The Blind 


- Best (636) assembled an amazing amount of data regarding the blind. 
He considered society’s treatment of the blind historically, the various 
public institutions which care for them, legal and constitutional provisions 
for the blind, and their general physical, mental, social, and economic 
status. Part III of his report dealt with their education. He concluded that 
“some three-fourths (77 percent) of the blind children in the country are 
in the special schools.” In order to reach all blind children he urged 
compulsory attendance laws for the blind which will require “attendance 
for a sufficient number of years and for a sufficient length of time, each 
year....’ The Joint Committee on Health Problems (684) has made 
a multitude of specific suggestions for public school officials with regard 
to conserving the sight of school children. Andrews (630) studied the 
mentally retarded blind in the United States. He found that neither the 
state institutions for the feeble-minded nor the state school for the blind 
did much for this doubly handicapped group. Doraiswamy (649) studied 
the reading difficulties of blind children in the elementary grades; child 
study aimed at child growth is the core of the remedial measures proposed. 
Merry (679) traced the development of programs for caring for and 
educating those with defective vision. 

Cutsforth (646) presented a picture of the blind which no sighted 
worker in this field can afford to ignore. His contribution is not the 
typical research; it is, however, based upon some of the most significant 
research done within this field and is made by a man who has been blind 
since his eleventh year. The phantasy life, the emotional life, and the 
esthetic life of the blind are considered in the light of available facts. 
French (655) brought together much valuable data by tracing the histo- 
rical development of society’s care for and education of the blind. The 
progress made is marked and yet much remains to be done; he stated: 

The housing of children in barnlike barracks is surely out-of-date. Housing must 
begin with a strict segregation of the sexes and a division, according to age, into 
relatively small groups. The groups may be assigned to cottages with preferably a 
private room for each boy or girl. ... A group of from twelve to twenty boys or 
girls may live in a cottage under the care of one matron and assistant. ... The 


greatest need in the education of the blind is the close correlation of subject with 
subject and of the whole with life. ... 


The Cripple 


Wallace (696) gave an excellent historical account of the education of 
crippled children in England, France, Germany, and the United States; 
she described the educational programs provided, the organizations in- 
terested, and the legislation passed. 

The state of Michigan has given considerable attention to crippled chil- 
dren; three studies (694, 681, 682) dealt with the work in that state. 
Upson and Matson (694) made a statewide survey of the problem; they 
concluded that all the cripples were not being discovered by the usual 
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methods and that the total number was probably “twice the generally 
accepted estimate.” The study dealt with all facilities now provided to 
care for and educate the cripple. The Michigan Crippled Children Com- 
mission (681) studied some 10,274 crippled children. One thousand, five 
hundred twenty-seven were crippled at birth; 1,908 after birth but before 
six years of age; 1,053 between six and sixteen; 48 between sixteen and 
twenty-one; no data as to age of the onset of the crippling condition avail- 
able for the remainder. The report emphasized the need for discovering 
crippled children immediately. Musser (682) studied the vocational pro- 
gram which is provided for crippled children; he studied in some detail 
the work done at the Hospital School of the University of Michigan; a 
questionnaire was sent to 227 hospitals and to 131 public schools for 
cripples throughout the United States and Canada. In addition to discov- 
ering what is being done vocationally for these children, the vocational 
opportunities now open to youths disabled in (a) one hand, (b) both 
hands, (c) one arm, (d) both arms, (e) one leg, (f) both legs, (¢) one 
hand plus one arm, (h) one hand and one leg, and (i) one arm and one 
leg, were studied. 

Feick (653) studied, by the case study method, a group of twenty-two 
cripples enrolled in an Ohio public school for cripples. Their social and 
economic status was low; 22 percent were congenitally crippled. He pre- 
sented, however, a “hopeful picture with regard to educational and vo- 
cational potentialities.” B. McLeod (668) assembled most helpful data 
regarding the problems of the regular teacher in dealing with those who 
are crippled. McBride (665) brought together a great amount of data 
concerning numerous technical problems involved in dealing with cripples; 
he considered physical therapy, the physical care of the child, and the 
causes of crippling conditions. 


The Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Waldman and others (695) studied the effect of varying degrees of hear- 
ing upon school progress and the extent to which school children have 
losses in hearing. They concluded that 5.5 percent of school children have 
a hearing loss of nine units in one or both ears. An audiometer was used. 
Of 63 cases detected by the audiometer only 14 had been discovered by 
the teachers and only 5 by the regular physical examination given at the 
school. “There can be no question that there is a marked relationship 
between hearing and school achievement,” said these investigators. 

MacKane (666) compared the intelligence of deaf and hearing children 
when sex, age, socio-economic status, and nationality of the parents are 
kept constant. By pairing, 130 deaf and 130 hearing children were used 
in the experiment. These youths were ten, eleven, and twelve years of age. 
American investigators had found that deaf children were retarded two 
to three years, whereas, Drever and Collins found less than a year of 
retardation at all age levels. MacKane concluded that “the study plainly 
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shows that the same deaf children may be less than a year retarded in 
their responses to performance scales and yet be two years retarded in 
their responses to the non-language test.’”’ Meyer (680) urged that the deaf 
be taught shorthand. He advocated its use from the third year on, and 
presented case studies to show results. B. McLeod (667) assembled and 
discussed the problems of a regular grade teacher in dealing with hard- 
of-hearing children in her class group. Groff (656) made a study of the 
first-year vocabulary of children in public residential schools for the deaf. 


Delicate Children 


Delicate children, referred to by B. McLeod (669) as of “lowered 
vitality,” are numerous among public school pupils and cause the regular 
teaching staff much trouble. Wallin (697) sent questionnaires to 29 city 
superintendents to discover how well fresh air classes were being main- 
tained during the current depression. He reported upon number of classes, 
enrolment, cost, lunches, transportation, and service of cooperating 
agencies. 


Speech Defect 


There are a vast number of researches that deal with such topics as 
influence of stuttering upon personality (660), motor capacities of stut- 
terers (644), but not much research that relates directly to a program of 
education for children with speech defects. 


Gifted Children 


During the past two decades considerable attention has been given to 
plans which segregate superior children for purposes of academic instruc- 
tion. Wilkins (700), on the other hand, studied children in regular junior 
and senior high-school classes who were accelerated at graduation; they 
were examined with regard to mental, educational, physical, and social 
characteristics. He concluded that pedagogical acceleration “merits more 
widespread adoption,” since it “is associated with desirable adjustment in 
all types of development for which data were assembled.” Bell (634), 
after studying provisions for superior children in New York state, con- 
cluded that “progressive education is the answer to the problem of the 
gifted child for the vast majority of schools.” 

Dransfield (650) studied the possibilities of bringing enrichment to 
superior children while allowing them to remain in regular classes. His 
idea was to prepare complete instructions for the regular teachers showing 
specific ways of enriching the regular curriculum. Units of study were pre- 
pared, including references, activities, objectives, guiding questions, and 
tests, which were self-administering. Two groups of gifted children were 
paired. One group followed the experimental work and the other the 
regular school work. Regular teachers during three months used 12.6 
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hours to make the experimental method operate. The plan was adminis- 
tratively feasible; it eliminated the need of withdrawing gifted children 
from regular classes in order to form special groups, and the experimental 
group made greater advances in educational age than did the control 
group. Henderson (657), after a study of superior children in a large 
high school, concluded that a variety of practices should be utilized in 
order to help such youths adjust; she recommended (a) case study rec- 
ords, (b) a testing program, (c) better library facilities, (d) acceleration, 
(e) ability grouping, (f) an adaptation of the House plan, and (g) in- 
ielligent cooperation between home and school. 

The inadequacy of the school working alone in making satisfactory 
adjustments for its superior children is noted by Regensburg (691). She 
studied fifty gifted children who had been referred to the New York City 
clinic for study. She says “that school success or failure . . . is part and 
parcel of the child’s personality adjustment to life, with roots deep in 
the home situation.” Certainly merely the act of organizing classes for 
gifted children will not help these children adjust; the special class ought 
to make possible that more careful study which is needed as a preliminary 
to satisfactory adjustment. Martens (675) pointed out the problems which 
regular teachers face in helping their superior pupils. R. B. MacLeod 
(670) and Lincoln (664) studied the constancy of the I.Q. The latter 
concluded that though the I.Q. of superior children decreased more fre- 
quently than it increased, despite the decreases, they still must be classi- 
fied as superior children. 


Mental Defectives 


If special schools and classes for mental defectives are to continue to 
receive needed financial support, we will need to define more clearly our 
objectives in educating such defectives; we then need to determine by means 
of careful measurement the effectiveness of the special class and school in 
attaining these objectives as compared to the extent to which those same 
objectives are achieved when these children are retained in regular classes. 
Bennett (635) used two groups paired on mental age, chronological age, 
and I.Q. One group was in special classes while the other was in a regular 
grade group. He found them similar in most respects. 

Wassman (699) interested herself in the same problem. She matched 
the children with respect to (a) age, (b) sex, (c) 1.Q., (d) M. A., and 
(e) nationality. She also tried to keep the socio-economic condition of 
the children’s families the same. She measured both groups with respect 
to scholastic achievement, behavior, and extroversion-introversion traits. 
The measures were taken at the opening and at the close of the year in 
order to determine progress. In general, children in regular classes seemed 
to make greater gains in achievement; the special class groups gained 
slightly more in behavior but the difference was not statistically signifi- 
cant. The special class group was more extrovertive. She concluded that 
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until further data are gathered “the advantage of one kind of class over 
the other on the items measured is questionable.” 

Several investigations were reported which deal with the work being 
done by special classes. Beckett (633) studied a group of 160. negro chil- 
dren in a special class center in Philadelphia. She pointed out the need 
for a careful diagnosis of each case. Petit (689) studied the educational 
opportunities of the Prevocational School at Dayton, Ohio. Croke (643) 
studied the adjustment classes in a New York City junior high school. 
There were 200 pupils, about 5 percent of the school’s population, in 
these classes. These pupils were the 5 percent of poorest ability and there- 
fore “very dull.” According to the teachers they were inclined to be rebel- 
lious, liked to inflict pain, tended to be impudent, had no regard for 
authority, and could scarcely read. They came from homes where poverty, 
filth, inability to speak English, and lack of spirit seem to be common 
conditions. Farson (651) compared orthogenic backward and regular 
grade children at the six-year level and concluded that “it is possible to 
select upon their admission to school a certain number of children who 
can never function adequately in the regular grades.’ Descoeudres (648) 
and Ingram (659) assembled a great amount of illustrative curriculum 
materials for the use of special class teachers. Martens (676) called at- 
tention to the numerous problems which regular teachers face when teach- 
ing these mental defectives. 


Truants and Delinquents 


The size of the truant and delinquent problem needs to be given wide 
publicity. Data published by the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association (683) indicated that 200,000 delinquents were dealt with 
in the United States in 1928; the cost of all crime was estimated at 
$2,000,000,000. Oas (686) discovered in Van Buren County, Michigan, 
130 cases on file in the juvenile court during a ten-year period or an 
average of thirteen per year; most of these were male offenders. 

We are recognizing that the problem of delinquency will not be solved 
by remedial measures alone; we must prevent. This implies ability to 
prevent, provided we can distoves the reasons for the delinquency. Like- 
wise we must remember that even remedial work must rest upon the sure 
foundation of discovered causes. Numerous studies (631, 632, 641, 642, 
647, 661, 683, 686, 692) have called attention to causes; Babcock (631), 
Courthial (642), Daniel (647), and Kaplan (661) have all compared 
groups of delinquents with non-delinquents. 

Babcock (631), using five measures of personality adjustment, con- 
cluded that delinquent boys cannot be clearly differentiated from non- 
delinquents; “there is,” however, “a tendency for delinquents to be slower 
in response in a new activity after change from an established habit; and 
they become more disturbed making more errors than non-delinquents, 
by this change.” Emotional differences between delinquent and non-delin- 
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quent girls were found to exist according to Courthial (642), despite 
keeping chronological age, intelligence, and environment the same for 
both groups. Daniel (647), after a study of 100 delinquent negro boys, 
80 problem negro boys in school, and 120 non-problem negro boys, con- 
cluded that a check on character and personality traits “may be of value 
in picking out those boys from public schools that are likely to become 
maladjusted, or they may serve as points of departure for the further study 
of the individual case.” 

Kaplan (661) studied boys entering Central High School, Philadelphia, 
in 1925, 1926, and 1927; data for 1,747 white and 232 negro boys were 
secured. Those who were non-delinquent were compared with the delin- 
quent upon the basis of (a) intelligence, (b) progress in school, (c) 
environment, and (d) teacher attitudes. He concluded that “delinquency 
is generally a resultant of no one factor but of a combination of influences 
varying with the individual case.” Carl (641) likewise concluded that there 
are many causative factors; he did not show any causal relation between 
increased enrolment in secondary schools and increase in juvenile de- 
linquency, though the title might point to that as an aim. Hill (658), in 
a study of 1,500 young men at the Illinois State Reformatory, concluded 
that “being in school is somewhat of a safeguard against delinquency.” 

Ruggles (692), in a study of 103 white delinquents, found that broken 
and unhappy homes were closely associated with juvenile delinquency. 
Martens and Russ (671) called attention to the numerous factors causing 
delinquency; they insist “that prolonged intensive study and clinical 
attention by a group of psychiatric, psychological, medical, and social 
specialists has a direct positive relationship to a progressive change for 
the better in the overt problem behavior of children.” Olson (687) urged 
that we check by means of research the effectiveness of various procedures 
now used in dealing with delinquents. 

Burkey (640) studied the initial and successive offenses of 100 boys of 
normal intelligence and 98 who were subnormal. She concluded that the 
normals were more likely to begin their delinquent careers by stealing; 
the subnormals more generally began with sex offenses. The successive 
offenses of those whose first offense was stealing were 67.9 percent steal- 
ing; those who began with truancy had 58.3 percent of all later offenses 
classified as stealing. 

Beard (632) studied the records of 500 children of the Judge Baker 
Guidance Clinic who had been placed on probation. She concluded from 
a study of these youths, whose probation took place from five to seven 
years earlier, that “of paramount importance” is the training of proba-— 
tion workers. Parental education, adequate family income, periodic medical 
examinations, adequate recreation, school work adjusted to needs, voca- 
tional guidance for all children, and better court facilities are also sug- 
gested as essential, if delinquency is to be prevented. Bowler and Blood- 
good (639) studied five state schools for delinquent boys; they pointed 
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out the necessity of judging such a school in terms of how well it succeeds 
in helping the boy make satisfactory adjustment to life upon his release. 
The educational program of the school must help him satisfactorily solve 
his daily problems while at the school just as he will have to do when 
released. The community must be helped to receive him properly upon his 
release. He, too, must come to appreciate the reasons for his placement in 
the school and to lose whatever resentment he may have had due to such | 
placement. 

The effect of the movie upon delinquency and crime has been studied — 
by Blumer and Hauser (638). In general they concluded that “the child | 
in the high-rate delinquency area tends to be sensitized and the child in | 
the low-rate delinquency area immunized to delinquent and criminal atti- § 
tudes and forms of behavior depicted on the screen.” 


Future Research 


In addition to the research reported in this chapter, we need bette 
evaluations of the work being done by special schools and classes; we need 
much more experimentation in methods, and a better testing of the differ 
ent ways of organizing to educate the atypical child. Research on causation 
must continue if we are to develop the preventive side of the work o 
special education but we need to check more carefully than has been done 
in the past the accomplishment of special schools and classes. 
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